Ram a Jban
the master of the house is holding an assembly of his own,
and spends a pleasant but uneventful evening. It is no
concern of ours. We, being ladies out on our own, are
respectfully ignored by the male guardians of the door.
We pass through its shadow; through the outer court
lit by a lantern on the ground, where the master's falcons
sleep, with hooded eyes, on their perches; into the inner
court of the harim.
The houses and handmaidens of Damascus still allow
one to continue the illusion of the old tales; but Baghdad
has become prosaic. The court, painted green and yellow
with white lines to imitate bricks, is not imposing or
beautiful, and the maids who stand in Echelon up the stairs
to show the way are dressed with the most nondescript
European drabness.
The long room has alternate chairs and sofas round its
three walls, as close together as they will go. It is uphol-
stered in the gaudier manner of the Tottenham Court
Road. Little abominations of occasional tables stand here
and there with velvet mats and photographs. Even the
carpets are as bad as can be. The ladies' dresses range from
woolly jumper suits, from the black native gowns, to the
latest d&ollete from Cairo. For comfort one is driven to
look at their faces, which are really very nice, especially
those of the older women, mostly of Turkish origin, who
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